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| Spesie and specifically, the data. Terry Malloy, the 
sensitive bruiser who is the principal character of 
the film, has given evidence against Johnny Friendly, the 
crooked Union Boss. As a result he has found himself 
cold-shouldered by his mates. But he has regained his 
pride. “I ain’t a bum,” he tells his girl. “ I’m just going 
down there, and get my rights.” The last sequence of 
On the Waterfront is as follows: — 

The dockers are on the quay, waiting for the call to 
work. When Terry arrives, they ignore him. There is 
work for them all—except him. Left alone there, he turns 
and makes for the hut that is Friendly’s dockside head- 
quarters. At an interval, the dockers follow him. 

Terry strides down the gangway between the hut and 
the quayside, and shouts a challenge to Friendly. (The 
dockers line the quay, looking silently down on the hut.) 
Friendly comés out with a bunch of his thugs. “ You’re 
nothing!” shouts Terry. “I was ratting on myself all 
those years and I didn’t know it. I’m glad what I done!” 
Friendly challenges him to fight. Terry accepts; and he 
and Friendly set to on the raft. The dockers watch. 

Friendly gets the worst of the fight; he calls in his 
men to deal with Terry. They start to beat him up. The 
dockers move tentatively to his assistance, but are halted 
by two of Friendly’s men at the bottom of the gangway. 
They turn away, cowed. 

The dockers are starting to move away when Father 
Barry arrives with Edie, Terry’s girl. Terry is now 
stretched out still on the planks; Friendly and his men 
march up the gangway. “ The little rat’s yours,” he 
shouts. The work whistle blows. The dockers turn their 
backs on Friendly. One of them says: “ How about 
Terry? He don’t work, we don’t work. .. .” Friendly 
lays hands on an old workman, who shakes himself free 
with a shove. Friendly overbalances into the water. The 
dockers cheer. 

Father Barry and Edie are with Terry; he is bruised 
and bleeding and all but unconscious. One of the dockers 
runs up. “If Terry walks in, we walk with him.” Father 
Barry turns to Terry: “You hear that, Terry?” Terry 
nods dazedly. The priest continues: “‘ You lost the battle, 
but you have a chance to win the war.” Terry mumbles; 
the priest hauls him to his feet. “Finish what you 
started... . . You can—you can!” 

With a terrible effort Terry summons his strength to 
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stand and walk alone. Someone stretches out a helping 
hand. The priest shouts: “Take your hands off him! 
Leave him alone! Leave him alone!” Terry lurches 
through the crowd of dockers, followed by the priest, 
still warding off any helping hands. Terry staggers on 
towards the shed, his face bloody and agonised, his feet 
dragging through the dust. The dockers stand and watch 
as he passes them. The overseer stands in the doorway 
of the shed. 

Terry gets to the doorway; he totters but remains on 
his feet. The overseer regards him impassively, then 
shouts: “ All to work.” The dockers stream forward into 
the shed; Terry vanishes with them. The priest and the 
girl stand together, smiling. Friendly appears among the 
dockers; they stream past, heedless of him. As they pass 
into the dark shed, the iron door starts to descend. The 
priest and the girl continue to smile. The workmen have 
all vanished into the darkness; the iron door closes behind 
them. The End. 


II 

Suppose now that we were presented with this curious 
sequence in isolation, divorced from the film of which it 
forms the climax. What would we legitimately conclude 
its attitude and its import to be? First of all we would 
presume, I think, that on a superficial level at least, the 
episode is intended to present some sort of conflict between 
a good and a bad. Terry Malloy is obviously “ better” 
than Johnny Friendly—the film, that is to say, is “on 
his side.” Certainly he is more courageous, since he fights 
his battle himself; and the ordeal of his final, unaided 
walk reveals a capacity for physical endurance of no mean 
order. And in some vague way, there is a suggestion that 
this ordeal is undertaken by him for a principle, selflessly. 

On closer examination, however, the principle proves 
difficult to define. Terry is an individualist; his opposition 
to Friendly is personal; his concern is with himself. “ I 
was ratting on myself all those years.” Why then the 
ordeal? A desire to gain leadership through an impressive 
display of strength? Or, more charitably, perhaps merely 
because he is persuasively urged into it by someone whose 
opinion he respects, little as he himself may understand 
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its necessity. 

For the truth is that this agonised pilgrimage down 
the quay is pointless. The mob has been discredited; 
Friendly’s hold is broken; the dockers have it in their 
power to be their own masters. Yet, instead of rising to 
the occasion, they turn like leaderless sheep in search of 
a new master. “ If Terry walks in, we walk in with him.” 
If there is any principle expounded here, it is surely not 
that of Democracy. Men collectively—“ the people ”— 
are shown as incapable of either self-government or mutual 
aid. The dockers are craven: at first they shun the man 
who has delivered their enemy to justice; they follow him 
tentatively; they look on passively while he takes a beating. 
Even Friendly’s ignominy is half-accidental; he over- 
balances into the water. And when their oppressor is 
vanquished, the dockers apparently find themselves lost. 
To whom are they to turn? To the new strong man, 
bruised and bleeding though he may be. First, though, he 
must perform a ritual demonstration of superiority. “ If 
Terry walks in... .” 

The conception of this sequence seems to me implicitly 
(if unconsciously) Fascist; the impression is further 
emphasised by the behaviour of the Catholic priest and 
of the girl. If one were considering the events, and the 
behaviour of the participants, realistically, one might be 
tempted to suppose that in Father Barry the film is con- 
cerned to present a particular, rather hysterical priest with 
a taste for engineering vulgar theatrical effects in real 
life. (Karl Malden’s playing of the role provides con- 
vincing support for this impression.) Plainly, though, the 
intention is not realistic but symbolic. “ Leave him alone! 
Take your hands off him!” Such good Samaritans as 
there may be in the crowd (and we do not see many) get 
short shrift from Father Barry; and the blessing of the 
Christian Church is invoked on Terry’s suffering. The girl 
is used to perform an equivalent function. For all her 
fragile appearance, there is the spirit of a Spartan mother 
within the breast of Edie; seeing her lover disappear, 
battered almost out of recognition and hardly able to 
stand, to perform a day’s labour in the dockyard—she 
smiles contentedly. 

With the climax, the social moral seems to become 
almost overt. In the doorway of the shed stands the over- 
seer; Terry lurches to a stop before him. Authority, well 
dressed, paunchy, complacently in control, confronts its 
weary, pain-racked subject. It opens its mouth, to shout 
an order: “ All to work!” In this relationship, we can 
only suppose, the ordinary human impulses of generosity 
and compassion are irrelevant. To pity sheep on their 
way to the slaughter-house would be the merest simple- 
minded sentimentalism. It is with this charitable thought 
that the film comes to an end. The dockers stream out of 
the daylight into the dark. The priest and the girl smile. 
The last image, powerful and grim, is of the iron port- 
cullis, descending to shut the workers away in a shadowy 
and remote world of toil. 

Whether intentional or not, the symbolism is unmis- 
takable. There is, it is true, a shot of Friendly, vainly 
trying to assert his authority again, jostled aside by the 
dockers as they move forward to work; but there is not 
much that is positive in the image; it is almost an aside. 
Nothing expresses a sense of liberation. The impact is 
made by Terry’s battered face, the overseer, the priest 
and the girl, the expressionless dockers, the portcullis. 
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. . . It is a conclusion that can only be taken in two 
ways: as hopeless, savagely ironic; or as fundamentally 
contemptuous, pretending to idealism, but in reality with- 
out either grace, or joy, or love. 


Il 

It has been remarked that the success this year of three 
films like From Here to Eternity, The Caine Mutiny and 
On-the Waterfront is a hopeful sign, demonstrating that 
inflationary techniques are not essential to the seduction 
of mass audiences. All we need are good films. It is true 
that these films share the negative merit of not being in 
CinemaScope; but in view of the basic corruption of 
each of them, it is depressing to find that they represent 
so many people’s idea of a “ good film.” On the Water- 
front is a bad film. Unfortunately, bad films are important 
too. This one is important because of its special kind of 
badness, and because of the enormous degree of acceptance 
it has won. 

It has first of all been accepted commercially; turn up 
any trade paper of the last few months, and you will be 
sure to find a paragraph somewhere rejoicing at its 
triumphant progress from the West End round the 
country. Even more remarkable has been its acceptance 
by the intelligentsia generally, and by the critics in par- 
ticular. In November it was easily the favourite selection 
in the Film Institute’s publication Critics’ Choice. For 
once the panel seemed unanimous. “On the Waterfront 
is good, very good.” “A haunting film, superbly made 
... grey with pity and terror, it contrives to put in a 
word for the indestructibility of the human soul . . . the 
film grinds with the majestic inevitability of a Beethoven 
symphony to a final chord of hope.” Nor were William 
Whitebait, Paul Dehn and Fred Majdalany alone in their 
enthusiasm. The Financial Times noted that “ neither the 
anger nor the indignation has a trace of insincerity.” The 
Times called it “ a grim film which pulls no punches and 
makes no concessions,’ and even Tribune, where one 
might have expected some awareness of the social issues 
involved, found itself carried away: “ His slow-burning 
soul breaking into intense but short-lived flame, Marlon 
Brando—it could be no one but the superb Marlon 
Brando—is on the screen again.” 

The film, in fact, has been accepted at its face value; 
or, more correctly perhaps, at its sensation value—as if it 
were a strong drink or an electric shock—and liked to a 
greater or lesser degree, according to individual taste. 
Here and there objections are made that the last sequence 
is “‘ theatrical ” or “‘ melodramatic ”’; but this is mentioned 
as a regrettable blot, not as a possible indication of inten- 
tions and motives which may have been present all along, 
though less obvious at first sight. 

Yet a preliminary title to the film is quite specific in its 
claims. The story will show how “ self-appointed tyrants 
can be defeated by right-thinking people in a vital demo- 
cracy.” We are entitled, even invited, then, to examine 
closely the social implications of what we are shown. 

The first thing revealed is the virtual absence of at 
least half the elements necessary to make the situation 
convincing. A social problem of this kind needs to be 
placed in a context, shown with a certain fullness, in the 
round. Rackets like Johnny Friendly’s do not spring up 
out of the ground; they are not the productions of one 
wicked man. We know that the story of On the Water- 


front is taken from actuality; yet, as it reaches the screen, 
the drama is played out in a vacuum. The locations are 
real, yet the action which takes place on them is as 
isolated from life as though it were all happening on a 
succession of stage sets. We are expected to accept 
Friendly’s position and his domination over the water- 
front through the agency of (apparently) half a dozen 
picturesque thugs. The means by which he has achieved 
his power—through negotiations with shipowners, on the 
one hand, through exploiting the dockers’ fear of unem- 
ployment, on the other—are not clearly shown. Only two 
episodes hint at the extent of corruption: the very 
skimped scene at the inquiry (where the emphasis is 
almost entirely on the personal conflict between Friendly 
and Terry), and the single shot of one of Friendly’s 
highly placed sponsors watching the proceedings at a 
television set. This last incident is so elliptically pre- 
sented, anyway, that one doubts whether most audiences 
will grasp its meaning. What, meanwhile, of the police? 
Our sole contact with these is through the two avuncular 
plainclothes-men who try to persuade Terry to give 
evidence. And, most significantly, the principle of con- 
certed action (i.e., Unionism) is referred to once or twice, 
but all the emphasis is on the individual gesture. As we 
have seen, the film’s climax evades, or rather perverts, 
this essential issue. 

To such criticism it may be objected that the makers 
of On the Waterfront have purposely chosen to dramatise 
the problem through one particular case: the moral 
awakening of Terry Malloy. There is nothing to be said 
against such an approach, so long as its limits are clearly 
defined. The vital question then arises: what exactly does 
Terry awake to? Over her first beer-and-chaser, Edie is 
not slow to remind him that no man is an island; but 
after this promising start, the subject is dropped. Terry 
finds his dignity—that is to say, he develops a capacity 
for individual action; but what he does, he does for him- 
self, to avenge his brother’s murder, and for the beaux 
yeux of Edie. All of which has little relevance to the 
duties of “ right-thinking people in a vital democracy.” 
In fact, On the Waterfront is essentially an extremely 
artful conjuring trick; underneath its brilliant technical 
surface, essential conclusions are evaded and replaced by 
a personal drama whose implications are entirely different. 
Put another way, one might say that the potency of 
Marlon Brando — physical, emotional and dramatic — is 
effectively employed to palm off a number of political 
assertions, all of them spurious and many of them 
pernicious. 

The dishonesty of method becomes clear when we com- 
pare On the Waterfront with one of America’s really great 
social films. The Grapes of Wrath provided its adaptors 
with a similarly radical subject, where a general social 
(or political) problem is approached through the sufferings 
of a handful of selected individuals. Also, as a film The 
Grapes of Wrath owes its greatness to its affirmation of 
human dignity (as On the Waterfront seeks to do), rather 
than to any factual indictment of the society in which its 
disasters take place. But it does this without evasions. 
The background is there; the corruption in the police; 
the economic pressure which forces the Joads into their 
hopeless Odyssey; the inhumanity of ordinary man to 
man, and his humanity too. When Tom Joad awakes, it is 
to the slow realisation that individuality is somehow not 


Henry Fonda in ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath,’’ ‘While Ford’s images of 
human dignity have faith in them to make them true...’ 


enough; that perhaps all men are his brothers. It is no 
disparagement of Brando to say that he fails where 
Fonda succeeds, for Brando too is an actor of rare poetic 
power. In spite of an over-free indulgence of his genius 
for naturalistic mannerism (and here one suspects the 
misguiding influence of his director), the enormous 
passionate honesty he puts into Terry Malloy, his beauti- 
ful sensitivity, shines out like truth itself in all this 
falsity. At times it almost seems as if he is going to save 


‘Kazan’s lip-service reduces all aspiration to a platitude.' Jeanne 
Crain, with Ethel Waters, in ‘‘Pinky.”” 
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the picture. But no actor can give a film poetic validity on 
his own; and while Ford’s images of human dignity have faith 
in them to make them true, Kazan’s ingenious lip-service reduces 
all aspiration to a platitude. 


IV 

An article in the last issue of SIGHT AND SOUND, The Metteur- 
en-Scéne, raised some questions which relate interestingly to this 
one, of Kazan and On the Waterfront, and the currently 
fashionable estimate of each. But Tony Richardson seems to 
me to have blurred his argument by basing it on a most 
dubious theoretical premise. He categorises directors according 
to the relationship he discovers between them and their subjects 
—those who “dominate” their material; those who “ trans- 
late” without “transforming” it; and a third group, the 
metteurs en scéne, who work in a somewhat shadowy no-man’s- 
land between these two extremes. This does not seem very 
helpful as a basis for analysis; particularly if it leads us to 
class Carné and Becker with Kazan, Reed and Orson Welles as 
directors in whose work “ it is too easy critically to expose the 
bare and creaky structure behind the facade.” 


Some directors create their own world, some do not: here 
is a valid distinction. Of those who do, some are more successful 
than others, some greater, some lesser. Of those who do not, 
some have still something to give of themselves; some have 
almost nothing, but work honestly and with professional skill 
(which we should respect) on whatever material comes to their 
hand. The directors whom Tony Richardson would be more 
justified in castigating are surely those false creators, with 
professional talent beyond the ordinary, with heavyweight 
pretensions, but without equivalent honesty, insight or sensi- 
bility, who undertake significant subjects only to betray them. 
It is less a question of “ dominating ” one’s material, than of 
being truthful about it. 


The brilliance with which a film is realised is not sufficient 
to compensate for emptiness, or fundamental falsity of concep- 
tion. If we praise a film like On the Waterfront for the 
“mastery” (etc., etc.) of its direction, we are attaching con- 
siderable over-importance to skill on a very superficial, not to 
say dubious level. One of the few perceptive reviews that this 
film found in the British Press (in the Daily Worker) remarked 
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that it was directed “with every dramatic device except sin- 
cerity,” and referred to “a noisy collection of emotional 
tricks.” This is hysterical film-making, every incident whipped 
up by tricks to a quite spurious dramatic intensity: music to 
shock and scare, effects that boom, dialogue incomprehensibly 
shouted or mumbled in a theatrical affectation of realism, 
looming close-ups that seek to impose their mood on us by 
sheer size, jazzed-up cutting and compositions meaninglessly 
bold. A style, in short, of horrid vulgarity; to which the notion 
of decorum is unknown; using every possible device to batter 
and bemuse. 


The cinema is a hypnotic medium, we know. An audience 
surrenders easily to a skilfully-directed barrage of sounds and 
images and the allure of an attractive and potent personality. 
All the more urgent that those who have intelligence to use, 
should use it, to scrutinise and question, to explore for them- 
selves what may be concealed behind the imposing facade. As 
I have said, On the Waterfront is a political film, and should 
be considered as such. (Interesting, by the way, is the parallel 
of another director who now finds himself in the same political 
position as Kazan—the progression of Edward Dmytryk from 
the apparent revolt of Give Us This Day, to the conformist 
Caine Mutiny, to the Catholicism of Graham Greene’s End of 
the Affair.) Lest it be thought by this that I am advocating 
judgment of films according to any narrow set of specific 
political principles, let me stress that I am not. I prefer to 
condemn On the Waterfront because analysis reveals a deep 
human falsity, a demagogic dishonesty of argument; not because 
it fails to conform to any particular political creed. Here, 
through the human falsity, one detects the social falsity. The 
Daily Worker was right about On the Waterfront but merely 
fatuous about (for instance) The Quiet Man. The true critic will 
preserve his standards independently; and their application 
must be as impartial as it must be strict. 


Vv 
Time was, ere yet in these mistaken days 
Ignoble themes obtained mistaken praise, 
When sense and wit with poesy allied, 
No fabled graces, flourished side by side... . 


Time was. . . . But perhaps you say that it is too easy to 
discountenance On the Waterfront by going back fifteen years 
to compare it with a film so generally acknowledged to be a 
masterpiece as The Grapes of Wrath. I will conclude, then, 
with a word about another film, which shows that younger 
talents exist which can undertake themes of this importance 
with integrity and a true passion. Only five years ago Abraham 
Polonsky, a writer, directed his first film in Hollywood—Force 
of Evil, the story of two brothers, one sharp, one stupid, 
caught in a situation of civic and political corruption. Here 
the outcome was reversed: the dumb brother is killed, the 
shyster is brought by tragedy and by love (the girl in this case 
no shy wallflower, thank heavens, but a proud and morally 
pugnacious innocent) to a sense of shame, and an acknowledg- 
ment of moral responsibility. A film without tricks, but highly 
individual in writing and direction; with enough genuine human 
feeling in it to allow for a sense of humour; finely acted, with 
a most sensitive study by John Garfield of the central character; 
a last sequence which enclosed and expressed the essential 
significance of the fable in a series of stern, forlorn, authentic- 
ally poetic images. A film which attracted little attention, and 
less favour. 


And where is the director of Force of Evil today? It remains 
his only film. He has been banished from Hollywood for his 
political sympathies. Abraham Polonsky is not working in the 
American cinema just now. 


John Garfield and Roy Roberts in Abraham Polonsky’s “ Force of Evil ’” 


